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19-1 PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

a kind of natural history of mind, to which philologists and his- 
torians furnish raw material. H. Paul's division of all sciences into 
two classes, those of law and those of history, is less metaphysical. 
There is in fact no agreement what Volks-psychology, which is now 
separating itself from anthropology and ethnology, as these did 
from natural history, really is. Wundt thinks it should occupy 
itself exclusively with the three topics of speech,, myth, and customs, 
and as such, supplement individual psychology. Custom is the 
germ of law and shows primitive directions of the will; myth is the 
expression of living contents as conditioned by feelings and in- 
stinct ; and language is their form, their laws of union. 

The Science of Folk-Lore, with tables of the spirit basis of Belief and 
Custom. K. C. Temple. Folk-Lore Journal, September, 1886. 
Folk-lore is defined as popular learning. The embodiment of 
popular ideas on all matters connected with man and his surround- 
ings, or the popular explanation of observed facts. Its source is the 
instinct to account for such facts, and many customs have arisen 
therefrom. There is need of a standard manual showing just what 
kind of facts are wanted, and how they should be recorded and 
classified. The powers of imagination have been greatly overesti- 
mated. Its limits are conterminous with the bounds of human 
experience. Most of the customs of wild tribes, though coarse and 
strange, are sensiblt^, and based on experience of what had stood 
them in greatest stead in the fight with disease and death. In con- 
clusion, "demology " is suggested as a synonym of folk-lore, giving 
better derivitive forms, and a folk-lore library and museum, a better 
classification of proverbs, index of literature, a unification of the 
several discordant plans for studying it that have been put forth, 
are desiderated. The table is well calculated to show how many 
beliefs and customs are due to beliefs in spirits of many kinds. 

Note sur un Cliaract/re Diffirentiil des J^critures. J. Heeicouet. 
Rev. Philos., May, 1887. 
All movements of the hand from left to right are dextrogyric and 
those from right to left are sinistrogyric. Curves with their con- 
vexity upwward are centripetal, with the convexity below centrifu- 
gal. These designations may be used to characterize all move- 
ments, and, as Delaunay has shown, individuals and special groups 
of movements are characterized by the predominance of one or 
another of these traits. So in writing, dextrogyric may reduce, 
suppress, or even replace sinistrogyric curves, and each may be 
more or less exaggerated. In returning curves it is the first move- 
ment of the hand that is significant. The psychological interpreta- 
tion of peculiarities of script, judged by these rubrics, is that 
dextrogyric writers, who not only in general stretch out letters 
rapidly toward the right, the direction of writing, but suppress 
sinistrogyric qualities, indicate superior psychic qualities. This 
conclusion is confirmed by experiments on hypnotic subjects under 
the influence of suggestion, illustrations of wnich are appended. 

De V intoxication profesoonnelle des digustatevrs de vins et de liqueurs. 
Dk. Donnet. An. Medico-Psychol. Jan., 1887. 
As the symptoms lately grouped as tea-ism are sometimes pro- 
duced both by drinking and tasting tea, so Dr. Donnet gives three 
cases of young men selected as tasters by the great dealers in wine 
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at Bordeaux, who were not drinkers, often swallowing only the 
best of the wines they applied to their lips, but who developed 
gastric and cerebral symptoms of chronic alcoholism, which were 
ameliorated on abandoning their duties as tasters. Wealthy people 
of Bordeaux are described as making wine a veritable cultus in the 
sense of having the most exqusite tastes for grades and varieties, 
having a special vocabulary for expressing faint nuances of tastes, 
and sometimes as consuming large quantities. Dr. Monache is 
made responsible for the statement that there are more deaths by 
apoplexy in Bordeaux than in any city of the world. 

De la degustation des vins en Bourgogne. E. Marandon de Montyel. 
An. Med.-Psychol. Jan., 1887. 

A broad distinction should be made between professional tasters, 
most of whom, in Bourgogne, do not swallow a drop of the wine 
they taste, and sometimes rinse the mouth with water, and amateur 
or occasional tasters who swallow, and who soon, and after a sur- 
prisingly small quantity, experience symptoms of intoxication. 
The former can pursue their vocation all day without inconveni- 
•ence. Those who swallow sometimes lapse to chronic alocholism. 
The former sometimes acquire a disgust for most or all forms of 
alcohol. Those who have oeen wont to taste red wines and pass to 
white wines, often experience unfavorable effects. It is, however, 
tasters of tea and those kinds of white wine that need to be swal- 
lowed to be finely tasted who are most liable to professional intoxi- 
cation. 

L' enc/phale, structure et description iconograpMques du cerveau du 
cervelet et du bulbe. E. Gavoy. 

The atlas part of this admirable work consists of fifty-five plates, 
dra\vn and reproduced by glyptography, of brain section only one 
millimeter apart, thirteen being sagittal, twenty -three being frontal, 
and the remainder horizontal. We are not told how the brains 
were prepared, the kind of cerebrotome used, nor the kind of bath 
in which the fresh sections were immersed. The fibres are much 
more distinctly brought out than in Professor Dalton's similar series 
of sections of frozen brains directly photographed. The labor in- 
volved in the work of M. Gavoy must have been great. The text is 
introduced by a general account of the nervous system, and com- 
prises altogether over 150 pages. 

Die Messung von Schallstarken. Starke. Philos. Studien Heft III 
1886. 

By the aid of an ingenious mechanical device of Wundt, Starke 
showed that of two successive like sounds the second seems regu- 
larly greatest, perhaps on account of the rapid fading of the 
memory-image of the first, or perhaps by reason of the persistence 
of the first stimulus. This fact has entered as a source of error into 
nearly all previous measurements of sound. Jiliminating this, the 
much doubted law of a simple proportion between the strength of 
sound and the product of height and weight is strictly valid, and 
thus Weber's law holds here within wide limits. 



